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8 I intend the following pages 
merely for the information of my 
fellow ſubjects I ſhall make no at- 
tempts to captivate their attention, by 
addrefling them to any great name; a 
practice which too often ſerves to intro- 
duce, into works of this kind, either 
unprovoked cenſure, or unmerited pa- 
negyric. 

If there is any point in which the 
people of Great Britain, from the higheſt 
to the loweſt, are agreed; it is the great 


and eminent ſervices (to make uſe of 
B the 


. Abi 
the words of authority) that Mr. P. 
performed to his country during his ad- 
miniſtration. Great, becauſe they are 
of ſolid and laſting utility to her inte- 
reſt, and, eminent, becauſe they have 
raiſed her reputation. Upon a review 
of all parts of the Britiſh hiſtory, I 
cannot diſcover one inſtance of a mini- 
ſter, while his maſter was approving of, 
and his country doing homage to, his 
merits; while his integrity was acknow- 
ledged, and his meaſures. were ſucceſs 
ful; reſigning an office of ſo much im- 
portance, honour, and profit, as that of 
ſecretary of ſtate. Our ſurprize at this 
unprecedented ſtep is heightened, when 
we reflect that Mr. P. gave up the ſeals 
of his office, at a time, when perhaps 
bis country had reaſon to call the loudeſt 
for the continuance of his ſervices and 
the exertion of his abilities. 1 

Notwithſtanding thoſe ſeeming in- 
 econfiſtencies, I make no doubt of being 
able to prove to the ſatisfaction of the 
public the following propoſitions. 


Firſt, 


r 
Firſt, That he could not conſiſtently 


with. his own ſafety, continue in the 


high poſt he held, after being forced to 
deviate from the great lines of conduct 
he had chalked out when: he firſt en- 
tered upon it. 1 

Secondly, That his reſigning under 
the circumſtances he found himſelf to 
be, was the moſt effectual ſervice he 
could perform to his country, and en- 
tirely agreeable to the maxims of her 
conſtitution, as explained and under- 
ſtood, ſince the revolution. 

Thirdly, That his reſignation does 
not diſable him from offering his opi- 
nion to his majeſty, his parliament, and 
his council, upon the public meaſures 
to be purſued, with as much freedom, 
and with more weight, than he could 
have had, had he re ine the ſeals of 
his office. 

To prove my firſt propoſition, I muſt 
obſerve that few miniſters ever entered 
upon ſo arduous an office as that of 
ſecretary of ſtate, under ſuch diſcou- 

* 2 ragements 
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ragements and diſadvantages, as Mr. P. 
did. It is not here my intention to 
throw out any invidious reflections upon 
the adminiſtrations preceding his. All 
I ſhall ſay, is, that they were compoſed 
of men of the greateſt intereſts and 
properties in his majeſty's dominions; 
and ſome of them perſons of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed abilities. The national 
misfortunes and diſgraces (whether hap- 
pening by caſualties or otherwiſe, I ſhall 
not here enquire into) which the public 
' ſuffered under them, occaſioned ſuch 
uneaſineſs, that the peoples voice pointed 
out to his late majeſty, the expediency 
of his changing his adminiſtration, and 
Mr. P. as the moſt proper perſon to be 
placed at the head of it. His majeſty, 
like the father of his people, obtem- 
pered their choice, and that gentleman 
accordingly received the ſeals. This 
happened at a juncture as critical for 
Great Britain, and as perilous for him- 
felf, had he not ſucceeded, as any we 


can well imagine. 


E 

The public does not require to be 
informed of his majeſty's engagements 
to preſerve the ballance of power, both 
religious and civil, in Germany, and of 
his attachment to that ſyſtem. It was vi- 
fible that an abrupt departure from it, 
was impracticable under any admini- 
ſtration. The right honourable gentle- 
man knew that, and laid before his ma- 
jeſty, his plan of operations, by which the 
intereſt of Great Britain, and that of 
Germany, conſequently that of Europe, 
were equally conſulted, and his late ma- 
jeſty was heard to declare, that he ne- 
ver had before ſeen a plan ſo conſiſtent 

in itſelf, and ſo intelligible to him.“ 
The right honourable gentleman, 
however, gave the peference to Britiſh, 
though without loſing ſight of foreign, 
intereſts: but (as that of all juſt plans 
cught to do) the execution depended upon 
an arangement of operations ſubſequent 
to one another. The giving effectual aſ- 
ſiſtance to our allies in Germany was to 
follow the ſecurity of Great Britain's 
| : com- 
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commercial intereſts: and for that por. 
poſe it was neceſſary to puſh a mati - 
time war. ——— 
however, was depending, our German 
allies might have been i 


| cruſhed, and therefore it was neveflary 


to afford them a temporary, though we 
could not an effectual, ſupport; and en- 
gagements were accordingly entered in- 
to, tho' with ſome expence-to the nation, 
which happily anſwered that purpoſe. 
His Pruſſian majeſty was enabled to 
make a ſtand in the field, which effec- 
tually diſconcerted the mighty projects 
his enemies had formed for his deſtruc- 
tion; the electorate of Hanover was 
delivered from the more than Egyptian 
bondage of the French; and a prince 
of great abilities was appointed to head 
his majeſty's electoral troops. | 
In the mean while, the great opera- 
tions of war on the part of Great Britain. 
were puſhed by our maritime force. 
Our colonies on the continent of Ame- 


rica were ſecured by our ſucceſſes on 
the 


ob BD. 
the Ohio, and that ſecurity. was rendered 
permanent, I hope, perpetual; by the 
conqueſt of all Canada, of Guadalope, 
and many other advantages we - gained 
in all quarters of the globe. All this 
was effected by the ſupport we had 
given to our allies in Germany, which 
rendered it impracticable for the French 
effectually to counteract us in our en- 
terprizes. Thus it happened, through a 
ſkilful diſpoſition of our operations, that 
the war in Germany contributed to 
their ſucceſs, and Great Britain was 
enabled to ſuccour her allies there with 
greater efficacy than ever. 

The right honourable gentleman who 
is ſuppoſed to have concerted this plan, 
and to have pointed out the generals 
and other officers who were employed 
in its execution, was aware of the 
dangers and difficulties under which he 
acted: Many officers of old ſtanding - 
both in the army and navy, who thought 
themſelves qualified for command, had 
been unemployed. He knew that 
nothing 
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nothing but the ſucceſs which had at- 
unde! his meaſures, could have ſe- 
cured him againſt a powerful oppoſition 
in the cabinet; and the higher his po- 
pularity roſe, he ſaw he muſt be the 
more upon his guard againſt every at- 
tempt to diſconcert his original plan. 
At laſt the French had no ng > re- 
ſource but in the deſperate expedient of 
invading us. They attempted it, and 
their marine was deſtroyed. 

Me were then at liberty to aſſiſt our 
allies with men as well as with money, 
and we were under the ſtrongeſt ties to 
do both; becauſe a people who fail in 
the points of honour and gratitude, muſt 
ſoon ſtand by themſelves; a ſituation 
which a commercial people, of all others, 
ought to endeavour to avoid. Hanover 
had been engaged in the war, and in- 
volved in all the diſtreſſes ſhe ſuffered, 
merely on account of the generous ſa- 
crifice her elector made of her ſecurity, 
to the intereſt of Great Britain. The 
Heflians were much in the ſame ſitua- 
| tion; 
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uon; as their landgraves had rejected the 
French terms. His Pruſſian majeſty was 
not originally engaged in the war on the 
account of Great Britain, but he hap- 
pened to be ſo conſequentially. All 
parties here in the beginning of our 
differences with France, after the houſe 
of Auſtria had ungratefully and unna- 
turally deſerted our alliance; after the 
Dutch had with equal ingratitude and 
unnaturality refuſed to fulfil their en- 
gagements with us, and after other 
powers in Europe had in fact done the 
ſame, pointed out his Pruſſian majeſty 
as our natural and only ally on the con- 
tinent, and we accordingly rendered him 
ſuch by a ſubſidiary. 

I will not impoſe upon my reader fo 
far, as to ſay, that on the 16th of Ja- 
nuary 1756, when this ſubſidiary treaty 
was concluded and figned, the Britiſh 
miniſtry knew or foreſaw the prodigious 
difficulties, under which his Pruſſian 
majeſty laboured. We were then upon 


extreme good terms with the empreſs 
C of 
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of Ruſſia, who ſeemed to expreſs the 
greateſt cordiality and gratitude towards 
his Britannic majeſty and his people, 
We knew of no demands that the King, 
or rather the ſenate, of Sweden had up- 
on Pruſfia; we had recent proofs that 
his Pruffian majeſty was a match for 
Auſtria alone; and we either did not 
know of the conneCtions formed between 
France, and the empreſs queen, or we 
did not ſuppoſe that ſo prepoſterous an 
alliance could long ſubſiſt. The French 
themſelves feem to have been of the 
fame opinion : for our treaty with his 
Pruſſian majeſty was ſcarcely concluded 
when they offered to break their alli- 
ance with the houſe of Auſtria, if he 
would abandon his alliance with us. 

I am far from telling my readers that 
his Pruſſian majeſty rejected this offer 
from motives merely of diſintereſt and 
honour. Such ſtrains of generofity and 
good faith, are ſeldom to be found 
amongſt the princes of this age. He 
perhaps thought there was a great deal 
more 


ln! 
more ſolidity in the terms he had ob- 
tained from us, than in all the offers of 
France, and that the ſubſidy of four 
millions of rixdollars, full and flouriſh- 
ing as his army then was, would be 
of much greater ſervice to him, than 
all that France could propoſe. He was 
in full poſſeſſion of the rich electorate 
of Saxony, and he had a proſpect of 
conquering Bohemia. He was ſenſible, 
though we were not, of the motives, 
which had induced the two empreſſes to 
engage the king of Poland in the con- 
federacy againſt him. He had by this 
time found the means of getting acceſs 
to the cabinet at Dreſden, where he re- 
ceived full information, as to the depth 
and extent of the alliance that had been 
projected for his ruin. He plainly faw it 
was ſuch, as could not be diſappointed by 
any powers of negociation ; that France 
had no manner of motive to be laviſh 
of her troops, in aſſiſting him: that 
ſne would ſoon be tired of her engage- 
ments, in a war, in which ſhe had no 

C2 imme- 
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immediate concern; and that if ſhe did 
give him any aſſiſtance, ſhe would ex- 
pect an indemnification in ſome ſhape 
or other. On the other hand, the caſe 
was far different, as to his engagements 
with Great Britain, who inſtead of de. 
manding, was to advance him money, 
in a manner to defend himſelf. | 

It is highly obſervable, that while his 
Pruſſian majcſty was making all thoſe 
important diſcoveries, the court of Great 
Britain was ſo far from being in the 
ſecret ; that his late majeſty, as elector 
of Hanover, publicly in ſome fenſe, pro- 
teſted againſt the Pruſſian irruption into 
Saxony ; and fo uninformed we were, 
of the claims which Ruſſia had upon 
his Pruſſian majeſty's territories, that on 
September 2oth 1755, we concluded 
a new ſubſidiary treaty with that em- 
preſs, confirming the treaty of defen- 
five alliance of December 1 1th 1742, 
concluded at Moſcow. By the treaty 
of 1755, it is declared article 2d 


that © her imperial Ruſſian majeſty has 
| nat 
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not only cauſed to march againſt the 
frontiers of Livonia, adjoining to Li- 
thuania, but engages alfo to hold there, 
as long as this convention ſhall ſubſiſt 
40,000 infantry of her regular troops, 
furniſhed with the neceſſary artillery, 
and 15,000 cavalry, compoſed of three 
regiments of cuiraſſiers, of twenty com- 
panies of horſe grenadiers, of two regi- 
ments of huſſars, and the remainder of 
light troops, to wit, of Coſſacks, and 
Calmucks, each with two horſes, as 
many as ſhall be wanting to compleat 
theſe 1 5,000 cavalry; fo that the whole 
infantry and cavalry ſhall form a com- 
pleat body of 55,000 men,” By the 
3d article of the ſame treaty, her impe- 
rial majeſty moreover obliged herſelf to 
cauſe to be held in readineſs, on the 
coaſts of the afore-mentioned province, 
40 or 50 gallies with the neceſſary crews; 
and by the 5th article, her imperial ma- 
jeſty declares, that in caſe the dominions 
of his Britannic majeſty in Germany were 
invaded, ſhe would look upon ſuch an 

invaſion 
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invaſion, as a caſus fæderis, that is, a 
caſe of the above-mentioned alliance of 
1742. In conſideration of thoſe ſuc- 
cours, his Britannic majeſty, the mo- 
ment they were put in motion, by his 
direction, was to pay her imperial ma- 
jeſty 500, ooo l. ſterling, and in the in- 
terim 100,000 J. a year. 
I have been the more explicit in my 
account of this treaty, becauſe I cannot 
help looking upon it as the foundation 
of all the king of Pruſiia's misfortunes 
during this war. It was concluded in- 
deed, at a time, when his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's applications at the court of Vi- 
enna, for the peace of Germany were 
treated with coldneſs, if not diſreſpect. 
But he could not imagine that matters 
would take the turn they afterwards 
did. His chief apprehenſion, at that 
time, was, leaſt the empreſs queen's 
reſentment againſt Pruſſia ſhould throw 
him into the arms of France, and make 
him affiſting to her in her deſigns upon 


Hanover, which every day grew more 
plain 
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plain by the French troops aſſembling 
upon the Moſelle and Upper Rhine, 
in the autumn of the year 1755, that 
is about fix weeks before the treaty of 
Peterſburg was concluded between Great 
Britain and Ruſſia. Thus that treaty 
became, in fact, a kind of ſtalking- horſe 
which not only covered the real deſigns 
of the court of Peterſburg againſt his 
Pruſſian majeſty's dominions, but car- 
ried them into execution. This was 
an event neither ſuſpected, nor foreſeen 
by either of the parties, which at that 
time ran very high in the nation, in 
their diviſions about the treaty of Pe- 
terſburg: nor do I remember that ever 
it was conſidered in that light, either 
by the ſpeakers within doors, or the 
writers without doors. It 1s foreign to 
my purpoſe, becauſe it is not connected 
with the conduct of the right honour- 
able gentleman, to give any particular 
detail of the motives and views, that 
carried into execution the treaty of Ver- 
lalles, which was ſigned the 1oth of 

May 


May 1756, and the treaty of Peterſburg 
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between the two empreſſes, which are 
daily unfolding themſelves by their ef- 
fects. It is ſufficient to ſay, that France 
out of reſentment to England, availed 
herſelf of the implacability of the em- 
preſs queen, towards his Pruſſian maje- 
ſy, and from that motive, her imperial 
majeſty met the advances of France more 
than half way. Both were ſenſible of the 
claims of the Ruſſian court upon the 
ſame monarch, and of their obſtinacy 
like true bears in purſuing them: they 
therefore thought very reaſonably, that 
it would be no difficult matter, to bring 
her into their views. As to the king of 
Poland, he was at that time, of little 
conſideration; and the nation of Swe- 
den, they knew would follow of courſe, 


were it only for the antipathy ſubſiſting 


between the court, and the ſenate. 

His Pruſſian majeſty's intelligence, as 
J have already hinted, was far better 
than our's; for it is extremely plain, 
that when we concluded with him the 
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treaty of London in January 1756, we 
knew nothing of the connections that 
had been formed between the two em- 
preſſes 1 for a partition of his Pruſſian 
majeſty's dominions, or for rendering 
ineffectual the treaty of Dreſden, by 
which Silefia was ceded to that mo- 
narch, nor did we ſuſpect that the very 
troops whom we took into our pay by 
the new ſubſidiary treaty, concluded 
with the court of Pcterſburgin 1755 and 
which were actually put in motion by our 
money, would be e ip pars againſt 
the very ſyſtem which they were hired 
to maintain; I mean the preſervation 
of the peace of Germany. 

Such was the. ſtate of affairs when 
the temper of the nation becoming in- 
tratable by our loſs of Minorca and 
the other diſgraces we underwent, made 
it adviſeable for his majeſty to change 
his miniſtry, and to give the ſeals of 
the ſecretary of ſtateſhip to the right 
honourable gentleman who has lately 
religned them, When he entered on 

D his 
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his office, the public had a very good 
opinion of the court of Peterſburg; and 
his late majeſty was frequently heard 
to expreſs himſelf as if he thought that 
4 her Czariſh majeſty might be brought 
3 £ to reaſonable terms, and in ſhort, that 
| 1 ſhe would not be intractable. This was 
| the general opinion for a long time; 
il and I am not ſure, whether it does not 
_ prevail with ſome people, who think 
| that Britiſh money can do any thing, 
to this day. Upon the commencement, 
therefore, of the preſent troubles of Ger- 
vx many, we ſcarcely conſidered her Czariſh 
| majeſty, as an obje& of importance in 
= the war. The conſequences, however, 
have proved that ſhe is the only gainer 
by it, and that ſhe has been, in fact, the 
moſt formidable enemy whom our great 
ally had to encounter; for it is morally 
certain, that had it not been for the ir- 
ruptions of her troops into his Pruſſian 
majeſty's dominions, and the footing 
the obtained in the regal Pruſſia, the 
poſſeſſion of which in all appearance is 


gua- 
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guarantied to her by the empreſs queen, 
one campaign would have decided the 
war in his favour. 

Notwithſtanding the prodigious dif. 
ficulties which the obſtinacy of the 
court of Peterſburg threw in our way, 
the ſyſtem of conduct laid down by 
the right honourable gentleman, was 
of ſo firm a contexture, that we for 
ſeveral campaigns enabled his Pruſſian 
majeſty to preſerve the appearances of 
ſuperiority in the field. This, however, 
we could not have done, but by the 
powerful reinforcements of our national 
troops, which we ſent to Germany, to 
act againſt the French, the only power 
we were at war with there. The ob- 
tempering ſo diſagreeable a neceſſity, it 
muſt be owned, implied ſome deviation 
from the principles, upon which the 
right honourable gentleman entered 
into the miniſtry; but it is plain, for 
the reaſons I have exhibited, that it 
was utterly impracticable for us to keep 
to the letter of a ſtrict neutrality, as to 

ws troops 


with Great Britain? No, Hamburgh 


n 
troops upon the continent, without be- 


ing acceſſary to the ruin of the proteſt- 


ant intereſt in Germany, and of public 
liberty in Europe. Had thoſe melan- 
choly events taken place, what muſt 
have been the conſequence, with re- 
gard to Great Britain. Her ſhips might 
ſtill indeed have triumphed on the 
ocean, but to what purpoſe, if all the 
ports, that France and Auſtria, Ruſſia 
and Sweden, could command or have 
influence over, were ſhut againft her? 
Had that been the cafe how long would 
the Dutch have been ſuffered to wear 
even' the maſk of neutrality they till 
retain? Would Spain have continued 
neutral? No, ſhe has two motives, and 
only two, for breaking with us: the 
one is, when we are too powerful to 
ſuffer her encroachments in America; 
and the other, when we are too weak 


to oppoſe them. But more of this ſub- 


ject hereafter. Would any of the nor- 
thern ſtates or cities have dared to trade 


and 
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and Denmark muſt take the law from 
thoſe. powers who are ftrongeſt on the 
continent. Denmark has ſhewn no great 
inclination fince the commencement of 
the preſent war, to befriend either our 
cauſe or our commerce, and whatever 
differences may ſubſiſt, between his 
Daniſh majeſty, and the court of Pe- 
terſburg, they could not have been of 
importance ſufficient to have diverted 
the former from what he ſo well un- 
derſtands; I mean, the taking every op- 
portunity to promote. the trade of his 
people; the proſperity of which, is in 
many inſtances incompatible with that 
of Great Britain. 

Having thus ſtated the unforeſeen 
difficulties of adhering to the letter of 
a neutrality, as to troops upon the con- 
tinent of Europe, which the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had to encounter ; 
the reader muſt be of my opinion, that 
it was next to a miracle, that his ſyſtem, 
has been ſo well ſupported as it has 
been; and that a very ſmall weight 


thrown 


thrown in the ſcale of his difficulties, 


— 
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at this time, muſt overſet it. I haye 


already mentioned the appearances of 


ſuperiority, which his Pruſſian majeſty 
by our means, was for ſome time ena- 
bled to keep up. At preſent, nay, be- 
fore the right honourable gentleman re- 
ſigned the ſeals, he cannot be ſaid to have 
preſerved even the appearance of egua- 
lity. His conduct, his courage, his œco- 
nomy, his temperance, vigilance, acti- 
vity, and his other great qualities, amaz- 
ing as they are, cannot work impoſſibi- 
lities; they cannot replace in his coffers 
the immenſe ſums left him by his father; 
they cannot reſtore to life the fine ar- 
mies he has buried in his wars with 
the houſe of Auſtria; they cannot pro- 
cure him the ſeed of the Bœotian ſer- 
pent's teeth, that when ſowed in his 
exhauſted dominions will produce a crop 
of armed men; they cannot wreſt from 
his enemies the dutchy of Cleves, and 
his other, formerly valuable, eſtates upon 
the Rhine; nor from the Ruſſians the 


ter- 
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territories that were the chief nurſeries 


royalty to his family. Such is the pecu- 
Jar ſituation, and fo ſurrounded is he 
with enemies, that there is no country 
in Europe, from whence he can procure 
men, even for money. The difficul- 
ties of ſupporting ſuch an ally, are too 
evident for me to point them out; yet 
to the aſtoniſhment of his enemies, he 


have continued to be ſo, or ſaved by an 
honourable peace, had not difficulties 
multiplied, which the right honourable 
gentleman's credit with others could 
not ſurmount. 

The connections or differences be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain, are of 
all others, the moſt dangerous to a Bri- 
tiſh miniſter, becauſe of all others they 
are leaſt underſtood by the public. It 
is not quite a hundred and fifty years 
ſince that court gave general orders to 
its ſea officers, to treat all ſhips not be- 
longing to their own nation as pirates, 
who 


of his troops, and gave the titles of 


has hitherto been ſupported, and might 
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who . ſhould fall in their way to FER: * 
weſtward of the Cape de Verde iſlands, 
Though the Spaniards would have pur- 
chaſed the friendſhip of Cromwell at 
a very high rate; yet when he propoſed 
that the Engliſh ſhould have the liberty 
to trade with the Spaniſh colonies in 
America, their ambaſſador told him, 
that he might as well defire his ma- 
ſter to pluck out one of his eyes.” After 
the reſtoration, the friendſhip of Eng- 
land became of the higheſt importance 
to Spain; and with great difficulty in the 
year 1667, a treaty was concluded be- 
tween the Spaniards and us, relating 
to matters of commerce. The bounds 
I have preſcribed to theſe pages do not 
admit of my laying before the reader, 
the various caſes in which that treaty 
was not applicable to the American 
commerce of either nation, and which 
rendered it neceſſary to form another 
treaty entirely applicable to that com- 
merce, which was concluded in the 
year 1 1670, and is now commonly 
known 
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known by the name of the American 
treaty. This treaty, amongſt other ar- 
ticles, has one of wt: paſſidetis, by which 
the ſubjects of both powers were to re- 
main in poſſeſſion, in the territories, 
privileges, trade, and immunities they 
were in poſſeſſion of at that time; and 
by the 8th article of the ſame treaty, 
the ſubjects of neither power was to 
trade, or fail to the poſſeſſions of the 
other. This treaty is the baſis of all 
that have been concluded between us 
and Spain, ſince that time. It eſtabliſhes 
no right in the Spaniards, to limit our 
navigation, more than we have to limit 
theirs. It gives them no ſuperiority in 
the American commerce, ſeas or con- 
tinent; the terms being reciprocal to 
both nations. It is, however, extremely 
plain from the conduct of that court, 
that their government, having ſerved 
their own purpoſes in Europe, by the 
two treaties, never once conſidered the 
Engliſh, as being. on. the footing of an 
equality with their ſubjects in America; 

E and 
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and aſſumed an arbitrary power of con- 
ſtructing the ſenſe of the article of ut 
-pofſidetts, to their own purpoſes. For 
though it was undeniable, even by the 
Spaniards themſelves, that the Engliſh 
were in poſſeſſion of the logwood trade, 
or as the former affected to call it, the 
campeachy wood, for ſome years befut 
the treaty of 1667; though it is certain 
that in the intermediate time, - between 
the concluſion of the treaty of 166) 
and that of 1670, the Engliſh thinking 
themſelves ſafe under the former, had 
eſtabliſhed a regular logwood trade at 
firſt near to Cape Catoche, and after- 
wards near Suma Santa, adjacent to the 
Laguna de Terminos, and to Triſt and 
Beef iſlands, in which they never were 
interrupted by the Spaniards; yet in the 
year 1672, the queen regent of Spain 
publiſhed a royal cedula, ordering “ that 
ſuch as ſhould make invaſion, or trade 
without licence in the ports of the In- 
dies, ſhould be proceeded againſt, as 
pirates. Under the words of this ” 
dula, 
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dula, our logwood trade was held by 
the Spaniards to be illicit; and the vaſt 
fleets of defenceleſs merchantmen em- 
ployed in it were, wherever they could 
be taken by the * m 

and. confiſcated. 
T his was done by virtue of a mere 
quibble, upon the term wut: pofſidetts. 
The court of- Madrid could not deny 
we had poſſeſſion of that trade, before 
the concluſion of the treaty of 1670 ; 
but they diſputed the legality of that 
poſſeſſion. .-It happened - fortunately far 
the Engliſh. that that legality was as 
clearly evinced as the nature of the thing 
could admit of. It appeared that before 
the year 1667, the Engliſh had made 
no ſettlements for carrying on that trade 
in any place where a Spaniard was viſi- 
ble; that they had exerciſed all acts, 
by which the poſſeſſion of an unoccu- 
pied country can be legally aſcertained, 
viz, thoſe of clearing the fields, cutting 
down timber, building houſes, and eſta- 
bliſhing fixed ſettlements. The truth 
E 2 15 
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is, that from that time to the acceſſion 
of the family of Hanover to the throne 
of Great Britain, we had no opportu- 
nity of ſettling this matter, either ami. 
cably or otherwiſe. The variances that 
aroſe between our Charles the ſecond 
and his parliaments, diſabled his govern. 
ment from entering into any other fo. 
reign meaſures, than what were pre- 
ſcribed by the latter, who were too 
much employed in matters, which they 
thought of more immediate concern to 
themſelves and their poſterity, to enter 
or to think- of entering into a war with 
Spain, upon that or any other account. 
The reign of James II, who underſtood 
trade extremely well, was too ſhort, 
and his views were too much employed 
other ways, for him to do any thing 
effectual in the matter. The unvarying 
maxim of king William's reign, was 
to keep well with Spain, and to cheriſh 
her in all events, which perhaps is the 
oreateſt blot upon his memory. Witneſs 
the treatment, which the Scotch adven- 
turers 
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turersat Darien met with, in a caſe that 
with regard to the rightof poſſeſſion, was 
fimilar to that of the Engliſh logwood 
cutters. The reign of queen Anne was 
ill more improper for our entering ei- 
ther into a war, or a negociation on that 
account: for in fact, during the whole 
of it, we did not know whether Charles 
or Philip was king of Spain. We ac- 
knowledged Charles, but Spaniſh Ame- 
rica acknowledged Philip. A treaty with 
Charles on that head, therefore would 
have been ridiculous; and one with 
Philip was impracticable. 

No ſooner, however, did the Spaniſh 
monarchy after the treaty of Utrecht 
recover ſome ſtrength and conſiſtency 
with itſelf, than its government had re- 
courſe to its original maxims ; our log- 
wood trade upon the bay of Campeachy, 
was attacked and deſtroyed ; our ſhips 
ſeized or ſunk, and our fellow ſubjects 
murdered. 

Though I do not intend to enter too 
minutely into particulars, yet it is cer- 
tain that the two miniſters under king 

George 
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George the firſt, I mean, the earls of 
Sunderland and Stanhope, who beſt un- 

derſtood our foreign intereſts, . were too 
ſhort lived to do their country any ſer- 
vice in the affair we now treat of. No 
one who reviews the hiſtory of Europe 
can ſay; that Sir Robert Walpole's ad- 
miniſtration was of a complexion pro- 
per for vigorous meaſures either in peace 
or-war ; for vigour is equally neceſſary 
in both ſtates. The great caſte of his po- 
litics tended towards peace, and had the 
ſpirit of the nation ſuffered him, he 
certainly would have made very conſi- 
derable conceſſions to Spain. But though 
the Spaniards had, in a manner, refuſed 
to treat without making their excluſive 
right to the logwood trade in the bay 
of Campeachy, a preliminary to the 
negociation ; and though ſome of the 
Engliſh miniſters both before and during 
his adminiſtration, had been ſo remiſs 
in aſſerting our right of logwood cut- 
ting there, that the Spaniards conſidered 
it as a claim we had given up, yet Sir 
: Robert 
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Robert in all the warm debates about 
peace and war in the year 1738, never 
would venture to call the right of the 
Engliſh to it in queſtion, though he 
favoured, as much as he could, the Spa- 
niards in- all their other claims. In the 
reſolutions that were propoſed that year 
previous to the Spaniſh war, and which 
were preſented to the houſe of com- 
mons by Mr. P. now earl of B. one of 
them was © That the ſubjects of Great 
Britain did hold and poſſeſs lands in the 
province of Jucatan in America, antece- 
dent to, and at the time of the treaty of 
1670; which treaty confirmed the right 
to each contracting party of ſuch lands 
or places, as either did at that time hold 
and poſſeſs; and that the ſubjects. of 
Great Britain then had, and have at all 
times ſince, claimed a right of cutting 
logwood in the bay of Campeachy, and 
enjoyed the ſame without interruption, 
till of late years; which right ſeems tur- 
ther particularly ſecured to us, by the 
manner in which the firſt article of the 
treaty 
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treaty of commerce at Utretcht, confirms 
the treaty of 1670, with thoſe remarka- 
ble words,. Without prejudice to 
any liberty or power, which the ſubjects 
of Great Britain enjoyed, either through 
right, ſufferance or indulgence.” 

Sir Robert Walpole -did -not venture 
to diſpute the truth of this reſolution, 
though he knew it was inconſiſtent 
with the intereſt of the Sonth-ſea com- 
pany. He objected, however, to the re- 
ſolution, as being too peremptory and 
inflammatory, and propoſed another {et 
more mild and general, and which, as 
he himſelf faid, left the ſubjects of 
Great Britain at liberty to purſue their 
claims to lands in the province of Ju- 
catan, to cut logwood in the bay of 
Campeachy, and to other privileges ei- 
ther of poſſeſſion or navigation. The 
reſolutions, which on the ſame day and 
the ſame occaſion, were agreed to by 
the houſe of peers, make no particular 
mention of the logwood trade; but in 


general, mention the unjuſt and ground- 
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ls{s pretences of the Spaniards, . upon 
which the Engliſh ſhipping and their 
cargoes, both before and after the treaty 
of Seville, had been violently ſeized and 
confiſcated; alluding to the barbarous 
and illegal ſurprifal of the logwood ſhips 
by the Spaniards in the bay of Cam- 
peachy, ſoon after the acceſſion of. king 
George the firſt, The famous conven- 
tion that followed, made no mention of 
this matter; ſo that it was underſtood to 
be one of the points that were referred 
to be ſettled by plenipotentiaries; and 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle left the 
affair where it found it, and where 
it now reſts. | 
This being a general, but true, repre- 
preſentation of an affair, ſo intereſting 
to this nation; what is a Britiſh miniſter 
to do, if the Spaniards, in the bay of 
Honduras, are, at this very time, treating 
the Engliſh ſubjects there as interlopers 
and pirates? The paſſive conduct of Sir 
Robert Walpole towards Spain, was 
F the 
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the moſt blameable part of his foreign 
adminiſtration, and the moſt effectul 
charge that was brought againſt him. 
Was the right honourable gentleman, 
who lately reſigned the ſeals of his 
office, to be conſidered by the nation 
in the dangerous character of his ma- 
jeſty's firſt miniſter, and yet tamely to 
ſuffer ſuch a proceeding on the part 
of Spain to take place? Would not this 
have been conſidered, and juſtly too, 
as tacitly giving up an important nati- 
nal right? The right honourable per- 
ſonages, who differed with him in opi- 
nion concerning the conduct to be ob- 
ſerved towards Spain, would never have 
been queſtioned by their country for the 
conſequences. The public would have 
cConſidered him alone as reſponſible. 
But the right honourable gentleman 
by his poſt, had opportunities of com- 
ing at other facts, that perhaps might 
have juſtified the moſt abrupt pro- 
cedure towards Spain. We have heard 
of 11 Engliſh * who ſailed with 


Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh pilots on board them, out of the 
Spaniſh harbour of St. Lucar, and of a- 
French privateer, who, againſt the law 
of nations, was ſuffered to follow them, 
and who took them within land, and in 
ſhoal water. Thoſe veſſels were ad- 
judged to be good prizes, notwithſtand- 
ing all the applications of our ambaſſa- 
dor at the court of Madrid. Even Bri- 
tiſh men of war have experienced the 
ſhameful partiality of that court in fa- 
vour of the French. After the Tele- 
machus privateer had attacked his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip the Experiment, and though 
double the force of the latter, was 
obliged to ſtrike to the Engliſh captain, 
who ſent his boat with his maſter and 
four men aſhore, to land ſeveral of the 
priſoners, and bring him ſome neceſſa- 
ries, the officer and crew were ſeized, 
and impriſoned, under the arbitrary 
pretence that the capture was illegal; 
and the maſter has but lately recovered 

his liberty. 
ot. We 
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WMe have ſtill a more flagrant inftance 
of the Spaniſh injuſtice, inſolence, and 
cruelty in the caſe of the Saltaſh ſloop 
of war. This veſſel, in June 1760, 
after chaſing aſhore a French row-boat 
to the eaſtward of Almeria bay, took 
another French row-boat off of Mahon, 
which the captain of the Saltaſh ſent to 
anchor in the faid bay, with a midſhip- 
man, aud 14 men on board, who, with 
the'prize, were all detained by the Spa- 
niards, and the men made priſoners, 
The ſame fate followed the maſter, and 
five men of the ſloop's crew, who were 
ſent with a boat to enquire after the 
prize, but who were, all of them, ſeized 
and thrown into the common jail, where 
they were beat, and abuſed in a manner 
too ſhocking to be related; and where 
if I am not miſinformed, they ſtill, to 
the number of 19, remain priſoners, 
This ſhameful breach of neutrality was 
followed by another, in the caſe of the 
Speedwell cutter, which after being 
chaſed in into the harbour of Vigo by the 

| Achilles 
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Achilles, a French man of war, was 
there declared to be a lawful prize. The 
commanding officer in the cutter was 
tried for the loſs of the veſſel, but was 
honourably acquitted by the court, who 
declared the capture to be illegal. 

It is a truth too notorious to admit 
of diſpute, that in Cadiz, in the har- 
bour of Vigo, and at Cabaretta, a ſmall 
caſtle ſituated in the gut of Gibraltar, lie 
whole fleets of French privateers and 
row-boats, in 30 of whom are not 30 
Frenchmen, and, in many, none at all, 
the crews being, almoſt, entirely Spani- 
atds and Genoeſe. It is an eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom amongſt all nations, that when 
two ſhips, belonging to two powers at 
war, are lying in any neutral port, if 
one of them fails out of the harbour, the 
other is not to follow in leſs than 24 
hours. At Cadiz, this regulation was 
ſo far from being practiſed towards the 
Engliſh, that the French ſhips were at 
liberty to follow a Britiſh ſhip as ſoon 
as they pleaſed ; while the Britiſh were 
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reſtrained to the uſual time of twenty. 
four hours. The French row-boats at 
Caberetta, who moſt, if not all of them, 
are manned by. Spaniards and Genoele, 
do infinite prejudice to the Britiſh vic- 
tuallers bound for our garriſon at Gib- 
raltar; and great numbers of French 
privateers, are not only manned, but 
built by the Spaniards. I ſhall but juſt 
mention the caſe of the Engliſh veſſel, 
taken cloſe in with the Spaniſh ſhore, - 
and reclaimed from the governor of Al- 


guxiers (a Spaniſh garriſon oppofite to 


Gibraltar) by Sir Edward Hawke. The 
governor peremptorily, and haughtily 
refuſed to comply, and our admiral was 
forced to order his boats to cut out the 
Engliſh veſſel from under the Spaniſh 
fort; which ſervice they bravely per- 
formed, but with the loſs of 1 50 of our 
failors, who were killed by the fire from 
the fort, 

I have ſelected thoſe inſtances of the 
Spaniſh partiality and unjuſtice, not be- 
cauſe they are the moſt ſhocking, but 
becauſe 
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becauſe they are well known, and have 
been unqueſtionably authenticated. Af- 
ter this, can Spain be ſaid to be a neu- 
tral power ? Can a miniſter who is ſup- 
poſed to direct our foreign affairs, be 
ſafe in continuing in that character, 
while ſuch injuries and breaches of 
friendſhip, are committed under the 
maſk of neutrality. Should fo tame a 
behaviour ever come under a public, or 
parliamentary, diſquiſition, what could 
ſuch a miniſter ſay in his own defence? 
He could not plead, that our being at 
war with France, rendered it highly ha- 
zardous to bring upon the nation a war 
with another power, that was freth, 
rich, and flouriſhing in her fleets, finan- 
ces, and commerce. The anſwer to 
ſuch a plea (the only plea, in fact, that 
could be urged in ſuch a caſe) would 
be very ſhort, and very pertinent.” You 
have in commiſſion a navy, that can bid 
defiance to all the maritime power of 
Europe. Since the deſtruction of the 
French marine, you have no object for 


that 
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that navy to encounter, and you can 
make war with the ſame expence a- 
gainſt France and Spain jointly by ſea, 
as you can do againſt France fingly. 
By declaring againſt Spain, you never 
can be brought into a land war; and the 
. Spaniſh trading ſhips, are chere that 
will help to defray the expences of the 
nation, during both the wars. Beſides, 
the honour of the nation, the dignity 
of his majeſty's crown, the intereſts 
of the Britiſh commerce, and the ſuffer- 
ings of your fellow ſubjects called aloud 
for ſuch a war, and you had a prece- 
dent during the adminiſtration of Sir 
Robert Walpole, which proved that 
this nation will not be ſatisfied without 
ſuch a war, as the circumſtance that 
demand it, are ſimilar. 

Notwithſtanding all I have faid, I 
believe if the treaties between Spain and 
England, are accurately examined, it 
will be found that we might have ob- 
tained ſufficient redreſs from Spain for 
what is paſt, and ſecurity in time to 

come, 
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come, without going to war. By thoſe 
treaties, a certain time is limited for de- 
manding ſatisfaction, which being e- 
lapſed without obtaining it, the com- 
plaining party was at liberty to make 
repriſals, without any declaration of war. 
This is a practice often to be met with 
in hiſtory, eſpecially in that of Oliver 
Cromwell, always produced good ef- 
fects to this nation. 


But the right honourable gentleman 
had, I had almoſt faid in his own time, 
a ſtriking inſtance of Britiſh ſpirit with 
regard to Spain, when in the year 1718, 
the Spaniſh marine was without any 
previous declaration of war, deſtroyed 
off Meſſina by Sir George Byng, after- 
wards viſcount Torrington. Is there a 
Briton at this day, who condemns our 
government for that maſterly ſtroke, 
who thinks that we were too precipi- 
tant, or that we acted therein rather as 
pirates and barbarians? No, the injuſtice, 
_— | ob- 
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obſtinacy, and ungeneroſity of the Spa- 


niards after the faireſt warning given, 
drew the chaſtiſement upon themſelves. 
The blow then ſtruck was the glory of 
that reign, and will meet with the ap- 
probation of poſterity. It may he ſaid 


that the cauſes of provocation were 


very diſſimilar; I admit they are. In 
the one caſe, we reſented the injuries 
done to our allies. In the preſent, we 
reſent thoſe done to ourſelves, and our 


.neareſt concerns. Which is the ſtrongeſt 


cauſe of provocation, let the reader 
judge, or whether it is not high time to 
aſcertain the rights of Great Britain, if 
they are diſputed, and to vindicate 
them, if they have been injured. 


This nation is not now, as in the time 


of Sir Robert Walpole's adminiſtration, 


in ſuch a ferment againſt Spain, when 
every falſe and unſupported allegation 
was received in parliament, and ſwal- 
'owed by the public, en injuries we 

com- 
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complain of, regularly, and reſpectfully 
for his majeſty, have been laid before 


his miniſters, and are by them, known 
to be facts; of thoſe facts, I have pur- 
poſely hitherto omitted the mention of 
the moſt important. I mean the caſe 
of the Antigallican privateer; a caſe 
of ſo much importance, that I may al- 
moſt call it national, and of ſo long 
ſtanding, that it is a ſufficient evidence 
of our miniſters moderation, and un- 
willingneſs, to come to a breach with 
Spain. The circumſtances of that cap- 
ture, of its unjuſt detention, and of its 
being more unjuſtly reſtored to France, 
have, with the proper vouchers, been ſo 
often laid before the public, that they 
need not be recapitulated here. It is 
true, the injuſtice done the captors, and 
the owners of that privateer, paſſed in 
the reign of the late king of Spain ; but 
fall it was an act of his government, 
and al the proceedings of his preſent 
catholic majeſty's officers prove, that 
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they go upon the ſame arbitrary and 
unjuſt principles. Thus, I think, I have 
fully demonſtrated my firſt propoſition, 
viz. that the right honourable gentle- 
man could not, conſiſtently with his 
own fafety, continue in the high poſt 
he held, after being forced to deviate 
from the great lines of conduct, he had 
chalked out, when he firſt entered up- 
on it. 


My ſecond propoſition is, That 
his reſigning under the circumſtances 
he found himſelf to be, was the moſt 
effectual ſervice he could perform to 
his country, and entirely agreeable to 
the maxims of her conſtitution ; as 
explained, and underſtood, ſince the 
revolution.“ Very little reaſoning may 
ſuffice, to prove this propoſition, Una- 
nimity in council, and in parliament 
is the glory, and may be called the 
characteriſtic, of his majeſty's auſpt- 
cious reign. But it is abſurd to ima- 

gine, 
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gine, that that unanimity could ſub- 
fiſt, while a difference in opinion pre- 
vailed between the firſt miniſter of ſtate 
(ſuppoſing the right honourable gentle- 
man to have been ſo) and all the other 
ſervants of the crown, his own bro- 
ther-in-law excepted. The vaſt pre- 
poſſeſſion of the public, in the right 
honourable gentleman's favour, muſt 
have always influenced many, both 
within, and without doors, to have 
adopted his ſentiments, while he deli- 
vered them as a miniſter. The other 
ſervants of the crown oppoſe him. The 
conſequence is, firſt a reply, then a re- 
joinder, then ſpeech upon ſpeech, till, 
as happened under the tory miniſtry, 
and that of Sir Robert Walpole, the 
whole ſecrets of the cabinet are laid 
open, our enemies become the maſters 
of all our meaſures, and we ourſelves a 
laughing ſtock to all Europe. Though 
Iam as much of opinion, as any man 
can be, that a faithful Britiſh miniſter 

ought 
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ought to deliver the ſame ſentiments in 

parliament, that he does at the council 
board; yet a member of parliament 
may, very conſiſtently with the duty 
he owes to his country, ſometimes make 
a ſmall ſacrifice of his private opinion 
to unanimity. This is what a miniſter, 
I mean, a directing miniſter, cannot do; 
eſpecially when he meets with an op- 
poſition. The very oppoſition breaks 
the unanimity, and he is obliged, if I 
may ſo expreſs myſelf, to defend his 
meaſures when once he has taken them, 
at all Events. He can obſerve no medium; 
for his ſituation does not admit of a 
neutrality, 


The ſituation of the right honour- 
able gentleman, at the time when he 
reſigned the ſeals; is without any pre- 
cedent in hiſtory : if we are able to be- 
lieve his own words; and there can be 
no reaſon for doubting them. The 
Clarendons, the Arlingtons, the So- 


merſets, the Godolphins, the Oxfords, 
the 


til 


the Stanhopes, and Walpoles, of for- 
mer times, had credit enough, even in 
the wane of their power, to divide the 
council, if not the cabinet. When a 
meaſure came to be debated in parlia- 
ment, they had friends, they had de- 
pendents in both houſes, ready to re- 
lieve them from the labouring oar of 
' cenſure and debate. When they were 
in full credit, the cabinet and council 
were very ſeldom divided; and if a 
diviſion happened in parliament, the 
odds lay ſo much on the miniſters fide; 
that it generally ſtrengthened his power. 
I myſelf, during the adminiſtration of 
Sir Robert Walpole, was in parliament, 
and in the oppoſition to his meaſures 
but, while that miniſter was in full 
power, our debates never proceeded 
to a diviſion, without our lauging at 
one another, at the ridiculous figure we 
made ; and for eighteen years, I do not 
remember five inſtances of thoſe who are 
properly termed his majeſty's ſervants, 


being 
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being in the minority, againſt the mi. 
niſter. I am far, however, from ſay. 
ing, that during thoſe eighteen years, 
there did not happen great heats, both 
in the council and the cabinet. But I 
do not remember a ſingle inſtance of the 
ſmothered flame breaking out in par- 
liament. When one of his majeſty's 
ſervants differed with his miniſter, he 
always gave fair warning, and before 
he had an opportunity of dividing with 
; the minority, another ſervant was found, 
cut and dry, to ſupply his poſt. Thus 
the meaſures of Great Britain always 
had the appearance of unanimity, in 
the council, and the cabinet, which in 
the times of greateſt diſaffection and diſa- 
tisfaction, impreſt our people, as well 
as foreigners, with notions of reverence 
for the government. 10 
But what muſt have been the con- 
ſequence, had the right honourable 


gentleman, ſituated as he was, retained 
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the ſeals of his office. A houſe dis 
vided againſt itſelf cannot ſtand.” But 
the diviſion that muſt have happened 
in ſuch a caſe, would ſcarce have me- 
rited that appellation. Two members, 
againſt a whole council board, muſt 
have made a very ridiculous figure at 
that board, when the meaſures upon 
which they differed came into parlia- 
ment. I am far from ſaying, that the 
high opinion, the public has of the 
right honourable gentleman's abilities, 
and integrity, would not have made a 
much more conſiderable divifion ; but 
ſtill it would have been extremely ridi- 
culous, to have ſeen all his majeity's 
ſervants divide againſt one ſervant in the 
houſe of p----s, and againſt another in 
the houſe of commons. How muſt 
foreign nations, how muſt the more un- 
informed people of this country, have 
conſidered ſuch a diviſion? And yet ſuch 
a diviſion muſt have taken place, had 
not thoſe two ſervants ſacrificed their 
H con- 
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eonſciences ; or, what is highly abſurd 
to ſuppoſe, had not all the reſt of his 
majeſty's ſervants ſacrificed theirs, 


There was therefore no medium for 
the right honourable gentleman, and 
his noble friend to obſerve, but reſigna- 
tion, They could not otherwiſe con- 
ſult the dignity of government, the ho- 
nour of his majeſty, or the intereſt of 
their country. What a figure muſt the 
Britiſh hiſtory have made in a reign, 
when two perſons, comparatively ſpeak- 
ing, of no very great property, ſhall 
arrange themſelves on one fide of the 
board, and all the reſt of his majeſty's 
ſervants on the other. When I ſay this, 
I keep, entirely out of the queſtion, the 
propriety or impropriety of the meaſures, 
propoſed or oppoſed by either party, if 
two perſons can deſerve that name. I 
ſhalladmit them to be problematical; but, 
ſurely, I think it no matter of diſpute, 


that public buſineſs cannot be carried on 
with 


9 4 
with any degree of decency, or any pro- 
bability of ſucceſs, if the directing 
miniſter is of one opinion, and all the 
reſt of his majeſty's ſervants of another. 


It happens, I will not ſay unfortu- 
nately, but unaccountably, for this 
country, that neither its conſtitution, 
nor laws, define the poſt or power of a 
miniſter of ſtate, or even ſuppoſe that 
any ſuch can exiſt. Notwithſtanding 
that, there has been, in every reign, even 
before the conqueſt, a ſcape goat, under 
that appellation, who has ſuffered for 
the fins of the government. The poſt 
of a miniſter (let me repeat it) in Great 
Britain, is not conſtitutional ; but it 1s 
neceſſary. A man may be unambitious, 
and yet he may be, as it were, preſſed 
into it by the voice of his country, and 
the will of his ſovereign. I ſhall not 
pretend, the right honourable gentleman 
to be poſſeſſed of that ſtoical ſelf-denial, 
as to have required preſſing into the poſt 

| H 2 he 
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he has lately reſigned; but, I will venture 
to ſay, that both his ſovereign's will, and 
the public voice, concurred in pro- 
moting him to it, if it can be called a 
promotion, conſidering the degree of 
credit he ſtood in with the public before. 
All T would infinuate by this is, that 
the right honourable gentleman was not 
blameable in accepting it; but, as has 
been obſerved on other occaſions, the 
poſt of honour, is generally the poſt of 
danger; perhaps, in this caſe, a uſeleſs 
danger both to the poſſeſſor and his 
country. If our conſtitution favours the 
exiſtence of a firſt miniſter, it is cer- 
tainly in the perſon of the lord high 
chancellor. But that great officer may 
act, or not act, as he ſees proper. 
While he keeps clear of corruption, he 
can be in no danger from the conſequen- 
ces of his adminiſtration; nor doth the 
conſtitutional part of his office extend 
one ſtraw breadth beyond the limits of 
the Britiſh dominions; nor, indeed, 
| through 
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through all of them. While he acts with- 
in the ſphere of his office, the bounds 
of equity, if equity can be ſaid to have 
bounds, confine, direct, and ſecure him. 
The ſame obſervation holds good, with 
regard to all the other great officers 
of the crown, Laws, practice, and pre- 
cedents limit their duties. 


This is not the caſe, with regard to 

a ſecretary of ſtate. Other officers of 
the crown, when they commence mi- 
niſters, may be conſidered as volunteers 
in the ſervice. A ſecretary of ſtate the 
moment he enters upon his poſt, is an 
enliſted ſoldier. While he receives pay, 
he muſt do his duty; only with this 
difference, that he has the privilege of 
quitting the ſervice when he pleaſes; 
but, having quitted it, the parallel holds 
true; for he may be called to account, 
both for the omiffions and commiſſions 
he was guilty of, while he was upon his 
poſt, This is one of the great acqui- 
ſitions 
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ſitions we have made by the revolution. 
While the miniſter has the privilege of 
retiring when he pleaſes from public bu. 
ſineſs, his country has the power, at the 
fame time, of overhauling his conduct, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion. A 
miniſter cannot now; as formerly, plead 
« I was over-ruled by the will of my 
maſter, I was out-voted at the board, I 
was brow-beaten in the cabinet.” He has 
an eaſy remedy for all theſe evils, which 
is comprehended in a fingle word, and 
that is, he may ResiGn. This is the 
only ſafety any Britiſh miniſter has; 
and it is a refuge, that is always in his 
power to command, 


But a ſecretary of ſtate is under 
a greater neceſſity than any other miniſ- 
ter is, for taking ſhelter in this refuge ; 
becauſe of the directive power, which 
by the nature of his office, he is obliged 
to exerciſe. Every diſpatch he iſſues 
from his office, is an evidence againſt 

him; 
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him ; and was, his maſter, and all his 
council, to concur in a meaſure, which 
he diſapproved of; he cannot be forced 
to put the ſeals of his office to it. In 
fact, though the lord chancellor is faid 
to be the keeper of the king's conſci- 
ence in matters of law; the ſecretary 
of ſtate, is certainly, the counſellor of 
his judgment, in affairs of government. 
He has no rule for the exerciſe of his 
office, but an upright intention, and a 
ſound judgment. The matters on which 
he is conſulted, are without the cogni- 
zance of aw, and relate entirely to the 
prerogative, which is to be defined only 
by itſelf. This is a conſideration, which 
renders the poſt of a ſecretary of ſtate, 
more dangerous, and tickliſh, than that 
of any other miniſter in this country. 
This naturally leads me to the third 
propoſition I laid down, which is, © that 

the right honourable gentleman's refig- 
nation, does not diſable him from offer- 
ing his opinion to his majeſty, his par- 
liament, 
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liament, and his council, upon the pub. 
lie meaſures to be purſued, with as 
much freedom, and with more weight 
than he could have had, nee 
the ſeals of his office.” | 


When a great diſputable point is un- 
der agitation, it is almoſt impoflible to 
conſider a miniſter as a neutral perſon. It 
is always ſuppoſed, that he is intereſted 
on one ſide or the other; and that he 
has a perſonal concern, either in abetting 
or oppoſing, the debatable propoſition, 
Thence it happens, that though his 
power, and credit, may very poſſibly 
carry through a meaſure at the coun- 
cil board; yet his opponents, be he ever 
ſo well intentioned, never think they 
have fair play ſhewn them, while he 
acts in his miniſterial capacity. When 
he diveſts himſelf of that, as the right 
honourable gentleman has done, the 
reſt of his majeſty's ſervants conſider 


themſelves, as being upon the ſame foot- 
ing 


SET | 

ing he is. No influence of poſt ot 
power takes place, and he is at liberty 
to ſupport his reaſoning with arguments, 
that, in a miniſterial capacity, would be 
highly improper for him to urge. It is 
in this light, and in this light only, 
that I conſider the right honourable gen- 
tleman's reſignation. It is the ſame 
thing in the cabinet, as in the field. We 
have, in our own times, known great 
generals contented to accept of a ſub- 
ordinate place in the army, when the 
good of their maſter, and their country, 
was all they had in view; and in that 
ſubordinate capacity, they have been 
known to do more ſervice to both, than 
they could have done, had they ſtill res 
tained their ſupreme command. 


They who clamour the loudeſt againſt 
the late reſignation, do it only becauſe 
they regret the right honourable gen- 
tleman reſigning the poſt of a miniſter, 
and the direction of affairs. But has any 

I event 
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event happened, that ſince his reſigna- 
tion, gives us room to fear he will no 
longer act as a counſellor to his majeſty. 
Conſtitutionally ſpeaking, there is no 
difference between a counſellor and a 
miniſter. Both are equally ſervants to 
the crown, though, through the pre- 
poſſeſſions of the public, the former 
capacity ĩs attended with much leſs dan- 
ger, than the latter; and therefore the 
reſignation, that is imputed to pride and 
reſentment, ought to be attributed only 
to moderation and prudence. When I 
conſider the letter publiſhed under his 
name, as being genuine, I am at no loſs 
to account for his prudential motives. 
The tenderneſs we have expreſſed for 
Spain, ever ſince the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle, has never ſuffered us coolly to 
conſult our own intereſt, ſo far as to 
obtain from her a definitive treaty, that 
could be a direction for any miniſter in 
negociating with that court. I am far 


from ſaying, that this ſtate of indeciſion 
. as 
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as to our intereſt with Spain, has been 
entirely owing to us. It is well known, 
that that court never could be brought 
formally to renounce a ſingle claim, ſhe 
ever advanced; and though ſhe might 
now and then make a temporary con- 
ceſſion, ſhe has been always uniform 
in her tenor of uſurpation, haughtineſs, 
and injuſtice, This is a moſt uncom- 
fortable ſtate for a miniſter, who is ſup- 
poſed to have the direction of foreign 
affairs to live in; eſpecially, when that 
people's partiality to our enemies, ex- 
ceed all bounds of neutrality. 


This partiality was ſo groſs, that ſhe 
ſeems to conſider her concerns, and 
thoſe of France with us, as being the 
ſame; though ſurely in their nature, 
nothing can be more diſtant. Though 
a Spaniſh ambaſſador reſided at London, 
the French agent was entruſted to ne- 
gociate for Spain; and upon what? Not 
upon any point, that ever can concern 


France, but upon ſome differences of 
12 an 
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an old ſtanding, which had not yet 
been finally adjuſted, between the Spa. 
niards and the Britiſh court. What thoſe 

differences are, may readily be learned, 
when we reflect, that it is now 89 
years, ſince the Spaniards attempted th 
| deprive us of the logwood trade, in the 
bay of Honduras, though our right to 
it, was clear and indiſputable. About 
the year 1715, the fame attempt was 
renewed in the moſt inhuman atro- 
cious manner, in a time of perfect tran- 
quility; though by the very firft arti. 
cle of treaty of commerce, between us 
and Spain, concluded the 25th of No- 
vember 1713, the treaty of 1670 was 
ratified © without any prejudice, how- 
ever, (fays the words of the treaty) to 
any liberty, or power, which the ſub- 
jets of Great Britain enjoyed before, 
either through right, ſufferance, or in- 
dulgence.” Notwithſtanding this expreſs 
ſtipulation, Spain, at this very time, 


has had the modeſty to employ the 
French 
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French agent to tell us, that before the 
American treaty, we had no ſuch right, 


ſufferance, or indulgence, Thus our 
differences are reduced to the ſingle fact 


of poſſeſſion, which has been as clearly 


proved in our favour, as the nature of 
the thing can admit of; and, indeed, 
more fully and unexceptionably, than 
could have been expected, in a matter, 
attended with ſuch difficulties. 

The right of no ſearch or viſit upon 
the American ſeas, is another of thoſe 
old differences, not finally adjuſted be- 
tween our court, and that of Spain. Our 
miniſter, perhaps, thought that they 
had been adjuſted ſo much to our 
own ſatisfaction by the refolutions of 
both houſes of parliament, preceeding 
the laſt declaration of war with Spain, 
and by that declaration itſelf, that he 
could not conſiſtently with the honour, 
and intereſt of his country, and his 
own fafety, admit that claim on the 
park of Spain, even to be debated, far lefs 

queſtioned, 
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queſtioned. That court, however, ſtill 
goes on, as if all the facts lay unqueſtion- 
ably in her favour, by committing the 

moſt notorious breaches of that neutra- 
lity, which ſhe ought to obſerve; and 
even that neutrality gives her protection. 
What is a miniſter to do in this caſe? 
He cannot treat, becauſe the other party 
is actually intractable. At the ſame time, 
he cannot fit at the helm of affairs, and 
ſee ſuch acts of partiality and injuſtice 
acquieſced in, and multiplied. Only two 
methods, therefore, are left him; the 
firſt and moſt elegible is, to reſent them 
with quickneſs, ſpirit and efficacy; and 
if that is not allowed, to Res16N; which 
the right honourable gentleman tells us, 
he has accordingly done, 


As to the moſt gracious and ſponta- 
neous marks of his majeſty's approbation 
of his ſervices, his accepting of them as 
he did, is, I think, more to his honour, 
however * it has been traduced, 

than 


Beep! 
than all his other ſervices. Had a mi- 
niſter, like him, of acknowledged popu- 
larity with many, even to idolatry itſelf, 
not only reſigned his. poſt,” but ſpurned 
at thoſe marks of his majeſty's approba- 
tion, what conſtruction would even the 
moſt rational part of the public have 
put upon ſuch a behaviour? Mr. P. 
they would have faid, ſees what un- 
warrantable meafures are carrying on, 
he has too generous a ſpirit to give them 
countenance, by receiving huſh-money ; 
it now behoves every free ſubject of 
Great Britain to look to himſelf, or he 
certainly is undone.” What muſt the 
conſequence of this reaſoning have been; 
but the throwing diſtruſt and contempt 
upon majeſty itſelf, the reviving animo- 
ſities, worſe than all that have been 
buried in the grave of party, perhaps, 
even to the obſtructing of the ſupplies. 
Thus the right honourable gentleman's 
miſtaken patriotiſm might have made 
him the inſtrument of ruin to his coun- 


try. 
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try. They who reproach him now with, 
making a bargain for forſaking the pub« 
lic, would have then been as mad in 
their praiſe, as they are unjuſt in their 
detraction; but the effects would have 
been more melancholy. His own up- 
right intentions, and the cooler hours 
of the public, will ſoon place him 
above the reach of obloquy, and yindi- 
cate him from cenſure : but in the other 
caſe, his diſagreeing with the reſt of 
his majeſty's ſervants, as to ane meaſure, 
might have deſtroyed all other mea- 
ſures; and many ſuch undoubtedly 
there are, in which they are unanimous, 
The conduct the right honourable gen · 
tleman has obſerved, diſtreſſes no part 
of the adminiſtration; it gives the public 
no cauſe of jealouſy; and is a ſtrong 
evidence, that his majeſty, and his go- 
vernment, are ftill to be benefited as 
much as ever by the right honourable 
gentleman's abilities and virtues, His 
manner of reſigning, carries with it no 

marks 
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marks of that ſourneſs and diſcontent, 
that generally attended former reſigna- 


tions, and were productive of heats and 
faction. If the public is not groſsly 


miſinformed, the right honourable gen- 
tleman has, at this very time, as great a 
ſhare as ever of his majeſty*s confidence, 


and as great an influence in his coun- - 


cils. When the city of London, after 
his refignation, was ſo much alarm'd at 


it, that the lord mayor, aldermen, and 


common councilmen, in common coun- 


cil aſſembled, paid him a very extraor- 


dinary, but a very juſt, compliment, ex- 
preſſing their ſenſe of his ſervices, and 
their apprehenſions, as to the conſe- 
quences of his reſignation ; his anſwer 


was the moſt dutiful, with regard to 


his majeſty, his government, his fleets 
and armies, that words could convey, 
and very different from that of a perſon 
who intended to withdraw his ſervices 

from his maſter and his country 
Upon the whole, therefore, the right 
honourable gentleman, in his conduct 
K does 
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does, by no means, ſeem diſpoſed to 


thwart the meaſures of the reſt of his 
majeſty's ſervants. - But if his plan was 
rendered the baſis of future meaſures, he 
certainly was, in a high degree reſponſible 
for them. If the differences at the 
C----] b----d did not ariſe ſo much from 
the impropriety of the plan or propoſi- 
tion, as from the manner and ſtrength 
with which it was to be executed; if 
he thought that what others propoſed 
would be ineffectual for carrying on the 
purpoſes of his plan, and that a double 
force, and a more peremptcry manner 
were requiſite, he certainly acted con- 
ſtitutionally, as well as rationally, in 
withdrawing from that combuſtion 
which muſt neceſſarily have broken 
out, had the whole proved unſucceſsful 
or diſgraceful. Thus far, however, the 
public has reaſon to believe, that not- 
withſtanding the ſolemn, and indeed 
effectively repeated aſſurances, that Spain 
has given of her intention, to live in 


friendſhip with Great Britain, even they 
who 
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who differ from the right honourable 
gentleman, as to the meaſures” to be 
obſerved towards that crown, think 
that an elucidation of its intentions is 
reaſonable. Our miniſter at Madrid, 
therefore, has been often inſtructed to 
demand a peremptory explanation of that 
court's meaning and intentions. We 
have, as I have already hinted, been 


again and again told, that they are very 


friendly and very favourable towards us, 
and I make no doubt, the ſame aſſu- 


rances will be repeated and enforced, 
were we to make five hundred applica- 


tions on the ſame head. What was 


the caſe before the laſt Spaniſh war ? 


Don Joſeph de Patinho and Mr. Keene 


talked to one another like two ſworn 


brothers; we never mentioned a grie- 
vance that we ſuffered, either in Europe 
or America, that was not inſtantly. re- 
dreſſed, (I mean upon paper) to which 


redreſs, their ſervants and governors 


paid no regard, for the reaſon I have. 


ſo often mentioned, becauſe they knew 
K'2 their 
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their miniſters were reſolved obſtinately 
to adhere to their own ſenſe of treaties, 
and forms of proceedings; ſo that when 
the moſt flagrant caſes came to be can. 
vaſſed in their courts, the Britiſh ſubjects 
were always ſure to loſe their cauſe, 
Some facts were too notorious to be 
denied, and then inſtructions were diſ- 
patched to their governors in America 
for an immediate reſtitution; but inſtead 
of complying, they always returned 
for anſwer, that their maſter's miniſters 
and judges had been miſinformed, and 
that they would ſend a true ſtate of the 
caſe. This juggling, between orders 
and remonſtrances, infallibly conſumed 
ſeven or eight months more, till the 
Britiſh ſufferers were obliged, either to 
put up with their loſſes, or to be ruined 
by their expenſive, unavailing attenden- 
ces at the court of Madrid, and its in- 
ferior juridicatories, 

Some what of the ſame game on the 
part of Spain, ſeems to be going for- 
ward at this very time. We have heard 

* of 
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of magnificent proteſtations . of friend» 
ſhip, of orders diſpatched to governors, 
and the like, but of no examples being 
made of the unparalleled inſults and 
loſſes, we have ſuffered, by the breaches 
of neutrality ; which I have reaſon to 
believe, are more flagrant, and nume- 
rous, than the public is yet aware of, 
The time has been, when the ſingle 
caſe of the Antigallican privateer, would 
have been a ſufficient inducement for 
an Engliſh government, to have done 
more againſt Spain, than all that was 
propoſed to be done by the right ho- 
honourable gentleman, and his noble 
brother-in-law. 

But the infractions of neutrality I have 
mentioned, and the ſhuffling profeſſions 
of Spain (for every negotiation is ſo, 
that is not attended with immediate 
effects) are of the very worſt complexion 
by the ſeparate, and, as intended, ſecret 
| treaty, concluded between the courts of 
Madrid and Verſailles, on the 25th of 
Auguſt laſt, Had the behaviour of 

Spain 
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Spain towards us, been ever ſo unex- 
ceptionable, yet conſidering we are at 
war with France, our miniſter by the 
practice of all wiſe governments, had 
a right to demand from Spain, a ſight 
of that treaty, which being refuſed, 
muſt give him very uneaſy apprehen- 
ſions. It is ſaid, indeed, the Spaniſh 
miniſtry has declared, that it was only 
a treaty of alliance and friendſhip, with 
a confirmation of certain family com- 
pats. This general anſwer, ſpeaks the 
very character of the Spaniſh govern- 
ment. Are not all treaties between prin- 
ces, treaties of friendſhip and alliance? 
We have, it is true, heard of ſuch things, 
as offenſive and defenſive alliances ; but 
a man can ſcarcely be ſuch a novice in 
hiſtory, in that of France eſpecially, as 
to be ignorant, that when two powers 
underſtand one another, every defenſive 
alliance may become an offenſive one; 
this is done by either of the powers de- 
claring, that he has no other means left 


of defending himſelf, but by attacking 
his 


L 
his adverſary. As to the family com- 
pacts, theſe may extend as far as the 
two courts pleaſe. I ſhould not at all 
be ſurprized, at hearing, that after the 
acceſſion of his preſent catholic majeſ- 
ty's father to the crown of Spain, a fa- 
mily compact was entered into between 
him, and his grandfather, Lewis the 
XIVth. of France, for preſerving the in- 
diviſibility of their mutual poſſeſſions in 
America, and in the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
dies. I fay, it is extremely probable, 
that ſuch a family compact actually was 
entered into; nor are we to be ſur- 
prized, that France has never called 
upon his catholic majeſty till now, for- 
the performance of it. It is well known 
iuto what a deſpondency of mind, his 
late catholic majeſty was thrown by 
the death of his queen, at the time when 
our operations againſt France, was car- 
ried on in their full vigour upon the 
contincht of America, and in the Weſt 
Indies. The condition his catholic ma- 


jeſty then was in (and from which he 
never 
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never recovered) diſabled the Spaniſſi 
miniſtry from entering into any ſuch 
meaſures, eſpecially, as the whole body 
of their people, were ſtrongly averſe to 
a war with Great Britain. Since the 
acceſſion of his preſent catholic ma- 
jeſty, the incredible efforts he has 
made to reſtore his marine, which in his 
brother's life-time, had gone to decay, 
is notorious all over Europe ; they have 
been ſuch, as ſtrongly indicate, that they 
are intended more for offence than de- 
fence. But though he can command 
money, and though money can procure 
ſhips, yet it cannot all at once, though 
it may in proceſs of time, raiſe ſeamen ; 
and the right honourable gentleman very 
probably, might think, that his catho- 
lic majeſty's preſent inability to man 
his navy, was the ſtrongeſt inducement, 
why we ſhould oblige him to come to 
an explanation of his intentions one way 
or other. 
Here the ſtreſs of the argument, be- 
tween the right honourable gentleman's 
friends, 
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friends, and opponents without doors 


ought to lie. Whether he did, or did 
not, guide the meaſures, that were con- 
certed in the cabinet, is immaterial to 
us. It is moſt probable, that he had 
guided them for ſome time, becauſe the 
words of his own letter ſeem to imply 
ſo much. But that could not happen, 
but with the good pleaſure of his ma- 
jeſty, and with the approbation, or at 
leaſt, the acquieſcence of the other ſer- 
vants of the crown; a mark of eſteem 
and confidence, repoſed in him, that 
redounds highly to his honour. The 
ridiculous cenſures, that have been 
thrown out againſt the right honour- 
able gentleman, upon his accepting the 
unſolicited reward, which his majeſty 
thinks his ſervices had merited, have 
been already expoſed in theſe pages. 
His enemies have been ſo ingenious 


in their malice, as to conjure up a pa- 


rallel between him and the earl of Sun- 


derland, to whom queen Anne offered 


2 penfion of 2000 l. a year, when he 
L loſt 
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| loſt the ſeals; and whoſe anſwer was, 
that © if he could not have the honour 
to ſerve his country, he would not pluy- 
der it.” 7 

Without diſputing the authenticity 
of this very queſtionable anecdote, let 
us conſider how the parallel ſtands. The 
earl of Sunderland was very intimately 
connected both in blood, and intereſt, 
with the duke of Marlborough, the earl 
of Godolphin, and all the heads of the 
whig miniſtry, who had firmly reſolved 
to ſtand by one another, and politically 
ſpeaking, neither to take, nor to give 
quarter. The queen had more than 
once expreſſed a fixed reſolution to 
take the ſeals from the earl of Sun- 
derland. The dutcheſs of Marlborough 
begged © upon her knees,” that he might 
keep them, but the party had taken 
their meaſures, and the ſeals were wrung 
from the earl, in a manner, by the force 
of prerogative. What was his lordſhip 
to do in this caſe? ' Was he to break 
from the meaſures of his friends and 


party 7 
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party, who were yet far ſuperior to his 
antagoniſts in the houſe of lords, and at 
leaſt ballanced them in the houſe of 
commons? Was that nobleman, opu- 
lent as he was in his fortune, and great 
in his connections, to- render himſelf 
the out-caſt of one party, and the con- 
tempt of the other, by accepting a bribe 
to deſert thoſe very friends, by whom 
he foreſaw, as actually afterwards hap- 
pened, that he muſt return again into 
power, with full credit and honour. 

Can any parallel be drawn, between 
this caſe, and that of the right honour- 
able gentleman ? The latter refigned 
thoſe ſeals, which were violently torn 
from the former; the one was engaged 
with a ſtrong numerous party; the party 
of the other was compoſed of himſelf 
and his brother-in-law. The peer, when 
his poſt was wreſted from him, looked 
upon his allegiance to his ſovereign, as 
next to being diflolved, and never aſſiſted 
at the council board, till he came again 


into poſt: the commoner continues his 
L 2 ſer- 


\ 
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ſervices to the crown, and his country, 
with the ſame ardour and effect, as 
ever. 

But the precaution, taken by the 
court of France, in publiſhing the late 
negociations for peace, is a better vin- 
dication of the right honourable com- 
moner, than any that a private pen 
can advance. He, very honeſtly in his 
letter, ſays, that he reſigned the ſeals, 
on a difference of opinion, with regard 
to the meaſures to be employed againſt 
Spain. This publication explains his 
meaning. France, by a very uncom- 
mon, but a moſt inſolent, ſtrain of po- 
licy, found means to make his moſt 
catholic majeſty, a party againſt us, 
and yet to continue the Spaniſh mini- 
ſter's reſidence here. Had the latter 
made the demands contained in mon- 
Heur Bufly's memorial, a very ſhort 
anſwer, no doubt, would have fol- 
lowed, and ſuch, as very probably, 
muſt have forced Spain to have thrown 
off her maſk, before ſhe was prepared. 
Na, 
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« No, ſays France, I will ſave you that 
trouble; my miniſter ſhall take the 
affair upon him; it cannot be worſe 
with him than it is already, and his 
memorial, upon that head, will let the 
Engliſh miniſtry ſee, that I am to be 
ſupported by your catholic majeſty.” 

Accordingly, to work monſieur Buſſy 
goes, and luggs into his memorial, on 
the part of Spain, three very modeſt de- 
mands; Firſt, That ſome prizes, made 
during the preſent war under the Spa- 
niſh flag, ſhould be reſtored.” This is 
a ridiculous, as well as an unjuſt de- 
mand; for if thoſe prizes were con- 
demned, they muſt have been ſo by the 
maritime law, which is in common to 
all nations, and admits of neither appeal, 
nor redreſs. Had Spain any regard to 
that law, when ſhe ordered the reſti- 
tution of the duke de Penthievre In- 
diaman, the Antigallicans prize, merely 
by a ſtrain of deſpotic authority? 

The next modeſt demand, made by 


France on the part of her moſt catho- 
lic 
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lic ally, is, „ That the Spaniſh nation 
ſhould have libery of fiſhing on the 
banks of Newfoundland.” Though I 
am far from pretending to inſtruct our 
miniſtry, yet I cannot help thinking, 


that the beſt anſwer to this demand, 


would have been a counter propoſition ; 
viz, That the Britiſh nation have li- 
berty of digging in the mines of Po- 


toſi. I will defy the moſt ſubtle logi- 


cian at Salamanca, to prove, that we 


have not as good a right to the one 


privilege, as Spain has to the other. 
The third demand is penned in the 
infernal ſpirit of the inquiſition, for it re- 
quires, © The deſtruction of the Eng- 
liſh eſtabliſhments, formed on the Spa- 
niſh territory in the bay of Honduras.” 
J have in the courſe of the preceeding 
pages, ſhewn how unjuſt ſuch a de- 
mand is. All I ſhall add here, is an 
obſervation or two, to ſtrengthen the 
remarks, I have already made upon the 


Spaniſh method of negociating. 


Ther 
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There is, I believe, ſcarcely a man 
of ſenſe in England, abſurd enough 
to think, that monſieur Buſſy would 
have made thoſe modeſt demands with- 
out being authorized in ſo doing, by 
his moſt catholic majeſty. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the Spaniſh miniſtry, as 
we have been told by authority, ne- 
ver were better, or ſo well, inclined to 
live in friendſhip with us, as they are 
at preſent. We have been likewiſe 
told, though not by Gazette, but by 
no, mean, authority, that though they, 
perhaps, ſligbtiy mentioned ſome con- 
cerns of their maſter, to monſieur 
Buffy, that he might /ightly mention 
them to the Engliſh miniſtry, yet he 


never was commiſſioned to treat, far 


leſs to infiſt, upon them. 

Thoſe aſſurances had great weight 
with the public, and would have had 
greater, had they not received the lye, by 
the above-mentioned publication of the 
negociations. Can any one, who reads 
Buſſy's memorial, - believe, that he in- 

tended 
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tended ought by it, but to fay to Great 
Britain, Take care what you do; if 
you comply not with my propoſals, 
the Spaniards are ready to force you, 
into much harder terms; perhaps if 
you comply with my maſter, he may 
prevail with his moſt catholic majeſty, 
to mitigate them; and reflect upon the 
glorious guaranty, that is offered you.” 
What was the right honourable gen- 
tleman, in his character of firſt mini- 
ſter, to do in this caſe. Mr. Wall 
and Don, ſuch or ſuch a one, in a little 
chit - chat with our ambaſſador, ſay, 
that they know. nothing of the matter; 
that thoſe French are a very forward, 
buſy, medling, people; and that they 
are very ſorry for what has happened. 
But have they yet formally diſavowed 
this open infult upon the Britiſh go- 
vernment; have they, by authority, 
diſowned what Buſſy demanded? Or 

ſuppoſe they had done both, was the 
Britiſh miniſter to take their bare words, 


and writing, unleſs they had formally 
re- 
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_ renounced all the pretenſions, upon 
which their abſurd claims are founded? 
Even that was not ſufficient, unleſs 
they had, actually and immediately 
puniſhed ſuch of their governors and 
magiſtrates, who, under the cloak of 
thoſe wicked demands, have impri- 
ſoned, robbed, nay murdered Britiſh 
ſubjects; and unleſs they had laid afide 
thoſe armaments, that apparently are 
intended to ſupport their claims. 

But through the whole of this me- 
morial there runs a ſtrain, that proves 
Buſſy to have thought that he had 


not to do with men of common un- 
derſtanding. He tells them; “ My ma- 


ſter is willing to make peace with you; 
but he is very ſure, the ſame peace 
muſt be very ſoon broken, unleſs you 
take for a guarantee his moſt catholic 
majeſty, who has, by far much 
ſtronger, and more important claims 
upon you than my maſter has,” Ts 
there common ſenſe in this language ? 
Are we to pay for a guaranty, which, 

M (ſetting 
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(ſetting aſide the guaranty of Great 
Britain to the houſe of Auſtria) like 
all other guaranties for theſe five hun- 
dred years paſt, may not be worth 
five farthings; five times more than 
all the objects of that guaranty is worth. 
As the reader may perceive that I 
confine myſelf entirely to the vindica- 
tion of the right honourable gentle- 
man's reſignation, on account of our 
differences with Spain, it now remains 
to conſider, upon what footing we 
ſtood with that court when the nego- 
tiations for peace with France were 
broken off. 

The right honourable gentleman, 
with a ſpirit becoming an Engliſh 
miniſter, and doing honour- to the 
Britiſh name, reſented the daring in- 
ſult offered to his maſter's dignity, by 
Spain attempting to introduce herſelf 
into the negotiation. France, ſenſible 
that ſhe had not now the ſame tame- 
neſs to. deal with as formerly, found 
ſhe had gone too far. The Britiſh mini- 

: ſter 
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ſter had flung back to Buſſy her in- 
ſulting memorial, and likewiſe another 
relating to the king of Pruſſia, that 
implied a ſtain upon Britiſh honour ; 
and there was not a foreign court in 
Europe, which was acquainted with 
the negociation, that did not condemn 
her: Buſſy therefore had orders not to 
mention a fingle word farther of his 
private memorial of the 15th of July 
1761, and a profound filence, with re- 
gard to the Spaniſh demands, was ob- 
ſerved by him during his after re- 
ſidence in London. But did this mend 
the matter? Or did the Spaniſh mini- 
ſter by his explanatory (or whatever it 
may be called) note, which he gave 
in upon that ſubject to the Britiſh mi- 
niſter, by his catholic majeſty's order, 
diſavow thoſe monſtrous claims? No, 
they ſtand at this very time in as full 
effect as ever. To what purpoſe then, 
even by the confeſſion of France herſelf, 
ſhould we have concluded a ſeparate 
peace with her, ſince it was liable the 
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very next hour to be broken, by qur 
differences with Spain? Actions are the 
beſt commentaries upon words, The pro- 
ceedings of the Spaniſh nation againſt 
the ſubjects of Great Britain, plainly 
ſhow, that thoſe claims were not cooked 
to ſerve an occaſion ; but that they- 2 
manent alla mente repaſtia — They are 
treaſured up in remembrance, and will 
be attempted to be made go a, the very 
firſt opportunity that ſhall bepreſented. 

How therefore, upon the whole, 
could a Britiſh firſt miniſter conſiſteatly, 
with the regard he owed to his prince, 
his country, and himſelf, retain hig 
power, and yet ſuffer ſuch important "i 
differences to remain undecided? H ] 
could he look upon a power, to be 
longer neutral, after committing. the 
moſt ſcandalous violations, upon the 
liberties and properties of the ſubjeQs 
of Great Britain? Or where is hs 
miniſter of ſenſe, and ſpirit, who would 
not have.a&tcd under the like circums 
ſlandes, the lane: part, that he has done? | 
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